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FOR THOSE WHO WOULD 
LEARN MENTAL PRAYER 


The new series of meditation booklets by Francis P. 
LeBuffe, S.J., have had a rather large sale. 


(“Let Us Pray” Series) 

Anima Christi. . .... . . . 11,237 
Our Father—Hail Mary... . . 5,282 
Litany of Our Lady. . ... . . 5,139 
Creed—Confiteor ..... . . 27,643 


(“As It Is Written” Series) 
Ciyiieetn:) 0) IG. VORUR 1 OA 
Annunciation-Visitation . . . . . 2,997 


30 cents each (postage 5 cents)—12 or more copies: 
25 cents each (postage extra) 


Kx These booklets would make 
excellent gifts to friends. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The Pope Amid Storms 


ANNE O’HArRE McCormick 


An article published in the New York Times Magazine for 
December 15, 1935. Reprinted with permission. 


OPE PIUS XI assisted recently at the Memorial Mass 
celebrated annually in the Sistine Chapel for the Car- 
dinals who have died during the year. Around him that 
morning were grouped most of the living Cardinals of the 
Curia. Beyond the lovely marble screen of Mino da Fiesole 
they sat in two rows facing one another, their bent white 
heads and crimson capes overshadowed by Michelangelo’s 
“Last Judgment”—in a world of dark signs perhaps still 
the greatest handwriting on the wall. The Pope himself sat 
apart, on a throne beside the altar, a hieratic figure that 
nothing overshadowed. In his stiff, bell-like cope, his tall 
miter, he looked rigid and symbolic as the rock of Peter. 
At public functions Pius XI has this quality of immobil- 
ity that makes every one around him appear fidgety and 
nervous. His vigor is extraordinary for a man of 78. His 
strong-featured face is still bronzed after a summer spent at 
his villa on the terraced hills above Lake Albano. His black 
hair is only sprinkled with gray. As he intones the bene- 
diction his voice is firm and resonant. His step is heavier 
but as decisive as on the June day in 1921 when he entered 
the nearby Hall of the Consistory to receive the red hat. 
Even more extraordinary than the Pope’s vigor is his 
quietness. It is not the quiet of serenity; there is too much 
iron in it for that. In the Vatican they speak of him as “a 
born Pope,” meaning that his character is as papal as his 
office. In a period so overwhelmed by shouting rulers, he 
is the only one I have seen who suggests force in repose. 
Those who know the Sistine Chapel remember it for the 
splendor of its frescoes. There the greatest artists of the 
Renaissance outpainted one another in the procession of 
masterpieces running like a frieze around the side walls. 
From the ceiling Michelangelo’s prophets and sybils brood 
over the ineluctable mystery of man; and on the end wall he 
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left that blackened judgment and revelation which must 
have startled his time as much as the indictments of Rivera 
shock ours. To recall in that place the murals of the Detroit 
Museum, of Dartmouth College, of the just-opened Aula 
Magna of Rome’s new University City, is to wonder if the 
moderns of today will remain after 400 years as timely, or 
as timeless as these. 


* * * 


Really to see the Sistine frescoes, however, they must be 
seen as the back-drop of the pageant for which they were 
painted. When the officers of the Mass move before the 
altar, when the Supreme Pontiff and the princes of the 
Church, the Swiss Guard, the papal chamberlains, files of 
clerics in purple and scarlet, people the choir, then the 
sober-colored walls and the scene below become part of one 
picture, blurred alike by incense and the sense of crowding 
centuries. And really to hear the Sistine Choir one must 
listen to the disembodied voices issuing from the little gal- 
lery and filling like one. ineffable voice the space for which 
the choir was created. 

But though choral and spectacle help, they do not of 
themselves produce the atmosphere which struck one ob- 
server most that morning. I had hardly realized how tense 
and troubled and super-heated is the air of Rome when sud- 
denly, here in the heart of Mussolini’s straining capital, I 
found myself in a place where everything was slow and calm. 
It was not peace exactly—this strange relaxation. If any 
spot is seismological, sensitive to every spiritual tremor that 
shakes the earth, it is the Vatican. It was not detachment, 
for the Holy See, and particularly its present occupant, is 
intensely interested in the events and movements of the time. 
After a time one perceived that it was perspective; mounting 
the Scala Region out of St. Peter’s Square, out of the Rome 
of sanctions and militant resistance, one passed out of the 
short into the long view of things. 

Everything presses on the Vatican that presses anywhere, 
but the very walls repeat that everything passes, too. Musso- 
lini must do what he has planned to do this year, this hour, 
so he believes, or it will be forever too late. Combinations 
alter so quickly that no political ruler today can count on to- 
morrow. In the Vatican there is not only all the time there 
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is, but a kind of continuum which makes the interval called 
Now both longer and less important than it is in the Fascist 
era, the Roosevelt administration, the life of a British Gov- 
ernment. 


* * ss 


The reigning Pontiff is the 260th of his line. Beholding 
him surrounded by the old Cardinals who will choose his 
successor, one saw not only that the Holy Father himself is 
always venerable but that he is an old man elected by old 
men. Most Popes are well over 60 before they begin their 
pontificates; Pius XI was 65 when he assumed office in 
1922, the year the Fascists marched on Rome. The See of 
Peter will never be stormed by a youth movement, and there 
is something oddly steadying even in that hierarchical fact 
—at least, if you have traveled over Europe surveying the 
effects of youth movements and revaluing the ripeness and 
tolerance of age as a guarantee against the violent reaction 
of adolescence. 

Individually the Pope is seasoned by a lifetime of priest- 
ly experience before he becomes chief pastor of his world- 
wide flock; officially he is one link in a lengthy chain. The 
attitude toward current problems of the most contemporary 
of pontiffs is thus in a sense non-contemporary. He comes 
from further back in time and looks further ahead than other 
rulers. His authority and responsibility are of an order so 
different that even when he pronounces on the same ques- 
tions he speaks with another accent and another purpose. 

This contrast between the secular and ecclesiastical 
measure was perceptible to the dullest observer present on 
successive days at the celebration of the Italian Armistice 
Day at the Altar of the Country and at this memorial service 
in the Sistine Chapel. At one commemoration, seventeen 
years ago, was “the dead past”; at the other, time merges 
into eternity; a hundred years are reckoned as a day. 

That is a truth to remember first in interpreting papal 
policies. They change and evolve with the times more rapid- 
ly than any one would guess who has not followed the story 
of the Holy See since 1870, a comparatively brief interval; 
but the mind of the Church never loses the perspective of an 
old institution which has survived a good many world up- 
heavals by refusing to be stampeded by any passing crisis. 
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Nothing illustrates this point more clearly than the stand 
of the present Pope on the raging question of competence 
and power of international law to preserve peace by punish- 
ing the aggressor. From all over the world, day after day, 
in public exhortations and private appeals, Pius XI is pas- 
sionately urged to intervene in the conflict that has broken 
out at the very doors of the Vatican. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the prelates of the 
Church of England have been especially insistent on the 
Pope’s duty as the head of the Catholic Church to condemn 
Italy for wantonly breaking the peace. The least the Bishop 
of Rome should do, declare the most zealous, is to uphold the 
efforts of the League of Nations by invoking against the in- 
vader nation the powerful spiritual sanction of the Church— 
the sentence of excommunication. 

Now it is evident that peace is a paramount interest of a 
universal church as truly as it is the essential interest of 
the British Empire, which all Britons consciously or uncon- 
sciously serve. And for somewhat similar reasons. It is 
fact that the outbreak of the World War literally broke the 
heart of Pius X, because of threatened disaster in terms of 
spiritual empire, also—cutting communications, interrupt- 
ing normal life, crippling missions, upsetting the whole exist- 
ing order. More, a universal war, in which worshipers at 
the same altar slaughtered one another, was a kind of indict- 
ment of a universal church. Beyond the human tragedy 
stalked the moral failure represented by this reversion to the 
law of the jungle. 
* * * 


The War was over when Pius XI became the Keeper of 
the Keys, but his pontificate has covered a period of social 
and spiritual turbulence almost darker than the War years. 
From the beginning, recognizing how strained and fragile 
was the armistice in which the exhausted nations lived, his 
chief preoccupation has been to widen the bases of peace. 
Years before the present crisis developed the Pope warned 
the statesmen of the world that their policies were heading 
straight for war. 

During these years the Holy See itself has been im- 
mersed in a many-sided struggle. Benedict XV played the 
ungrateful rdéle of neutral between two battle lines; the 
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present Pontiff has had to steer the ancient bark of Peter 
through whirling cross-currents of change and revolution. 
He has seen the collapse of a great established Church in 
Russia, and was the first to recognize that the essential sig- 
nificance of the Soviet experiments is as much religious as 
social. 

He has watched a ferocious persecution of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico and the now cohering fight for independ- 
ennce on the part of all religious confessions in Germany. 
He has frequently crossed swords with Mussolini in a long 
and successful campaign against the extreme claims of fas- 
cism in Italy. From the viewpoint of a dogmatic Church, 
no more dangerous heresy has ever arisen than the arrogant 
assumptions of the totalitarian State, whether it is with God, 
without God or against God, to paraphrase a famous dictum. 

Pius XI is intensely interested in the events and move- 
ments of his time. He reads widely, catechizes all his visi- 
tors, dips into thousands of letters. You would not believe 
how many people write directly to the Pope if you did not 
see the baskets of letters carried into his study every morn- 
ing, there to be opened in his presence by four secretaries. 
Still less would you imagine the scope and character of these 
epistles. 

Obviously, it occurs to people of all persuasions, all over 
the world, to confide to the Supreme Pontiff their family 
difficulties, their spiritual problems, their material needs. 
As many advise him what to do as ask his advice. A large 
proportion ask for money. The Pope does not answer these 
letters personally, but on hundreds he draws a line in red 
pencil opposite the main point of the letter and sends it off 
to be dealt with by his Nuncio in the country whence it 
comes or the Bishop of some distant diocese. 


* * 





* 


A recent visitor found him with a pile of letters from 
England on one hand, a book describing the new political 
tendencies of France on the other, and in front of him the 
London Times, which he reads every morning. After a per- 
functory inquiry as to the visitor’s health—and Pius XI has 
little concern for the ills of the flesh, in himself or others— 
he plunged without preliminaries into a keen discussion of 
world affairs. 
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In character he is not so much austere as habitually seri- 
ous. He seldom smiles or relaxes. His thoroughness and 
tirelessness are proverbial at the Vatican. He knows the dio- 
ceses under his charge as well as he knew the books on his 
shelves when he was librarian of two of the great libraries of 
Italy. He has organized the administration of his handker- 
chief-size kingdom to the last detail with the most business- 
like precision. 

The Vatican has been completely modernized during his 
reign, and many of its great art collections have been re- 
housed. He has built enormously, for use rather than beauty, 
in the space at his disposal since Vatican City became the 
smallest independent State in the world. It is due to him 
that it is so small; he deliberately cut out of the final settle- 
ment the adjoining Villa Doria and its park which Mussolini 
wished to cede. “The Church wants independence,” he said, 
“not territory.” 

“Everything this Pope touches he tidies up,” remarked 
an old monsignor rather somberly, and you can see his pas- 
sion for order and system in the arrangements of Vatican 
City and in the model dairy farm he has constructed at his 
country villa at Castel Gandolfo, where the scrubbed “‘papal 
briefs,” as the dairymen call the newest calves, swagger in 
blue-tiled stalls that are the marvel of the countryside. 


* * * 


Stronger still is his passion for order in the world. Polit- 
ical order, social order, moral order. The Pope is terribly 
anxious as he looks out upon the gloomy confusion of the 
secular scene. Through his thick spectacles the policies of 
contemporary statesmen seem above all discordant and short- 
sighted, concentrated only on the immediate. 

In the effort to chart a Christian course for the social 
revolution, he resurrected and brought up to date a famous 
encyclical of Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, and embodied its 
principles in his own encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno. Last 
year the sociologists seeking to reform the Swiss Confedera- 
tion were studying this document. The late Chancellor 
Dollfuss drew on it in planning the Austrian Guild State he 
did not live to inaugurate. Father Coughlin asserts that he 
found there the inspiration for his Union for Social Justice. 

Above everything Pius XI has worked for peace. In 
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1933, seeing the thickening clouds on the horizon, he pro- 
claimed a “Holy Year,” inviting to Rome the faithful of all 
nations to form a spiritual union for peace. Ever since his 
every public utterance has been an appeal and a warning. 
Before the Italian military concentration in Africa became 
war—supposing it is war—the Pope spoke out strongly on 
at least three occasions, condemning unprovoked aggression 
as a crime against the moral law. 

On August 27th, in addressing an international congress 
of Catholic nurses, he said, in words since frequently quoted, 
that a war of conquest is “an unjust war, something inex- 
pressibly sad and horrible.” Referring to the Italian argu- 
ment that the war was justifiable as a defense of frontiers 
against incessant dangers, and necessary for the expansion of 
a population increasing day by day, the Pontiff declared it 
should and must be possible to reach a solution of such diffi- 
culties by means which do not involve war. 

“One thing seems to us certain,” he concluded. “If the 
need of expansion is a fact of which account must be taken, 
the right of defense itself has certain limits which must be 
observed if defense is not to become guilty. In any case we 
pray to God that He may second the activities and the efforts 
of men of clear vision who understand the exigencies of the 
true happiness of the peoples and of social justice; that He 
may bless the efforts of all who do their best, not by means 
of threats. which do nothing but irritate the spirit and ag- 
gravate the situation, rendering it every day more difficult 
for those who work for pacification with the sincere inten- 
tion of avoiding war.” 

Since the war began the Pope has made every effort to 
bring hostilities to an end. He has had, it is reported, one 
of his few interviews with Premier Mussolini, whom Pius 
XI never met until after the accord settling the Roman 
Question was signed. It would be interesting to know what 
took place at this meeting, for both Pope and Duce are men 
of iron will, used to command, equally direct and forthright, 
equally sure they are right. 

There is no doubt they understood each other; the héad 
of the Church does not mince words with the head of the 
Fascist State. And Mussolini has shown himself wiser than 
Hitler in avoiding unnecessary clashes on the home front. 
His attitude toward the Church is conciliatory. Recently, 
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in reply to a sharp protest from the Pope when the civil 
authorities decreed work on Sunday to make up for Fascist 
holidays during the week, the government immediately re- 
scinded the order. 

For the first time since 1870 the Pope has the status of a 
temporal sovereign; for the first time in sixty years relations 
are normal between the Italian Government and the Holy 
See. Many think the international position of the Vatican 
is not so strong with the Pope as a sovereign in an enclosed 
State as it was when he was the “prisoner” of Italy. Against 
that view must be placed the improved status of the Church 
inside Italy; the greater freedom of the Holy See, which not 
only controls its own communications system but publishes 
the one uncensored newspaper in Italy; and now, at the 
first test of war, its complete immunity from the operation 
of sanctions. 

* * * 


Nevertheless, sanctions make a problem for the Vatican 
as well as for the Italian State. You can’t function in the 
midst of a blockade and remain untouched by its restrictions. 
But it is not for that reasoii that the Pope takes the gravest 
view of the League measures to stop war. It is because sanc- 
tions are war—and one form of war leads inevitably to an- 
other. 

The single thought of the Vatican is not preventive war 
but peace. Pius XI has not been asked to intervene in the 
conflict, but it is no secret that he is doing his utmost, un- 
officially, to speed the work of conciliation. The chance to 
come to terms before the application of sanctions was lost, 
but the Holy Father has repeatedly declared that the situa- 
tion seems to him so full of danger that no responsible au- 
thority dare miss any opportunity of using influence to avert 
catastrophe. 

Why, then, one asks, has the “peace Pope’ not con- 
demned Italy? Why has he not fulminated directly against 
this war? Why has he not used his moral authority to back 
the stand of the League of Nations against the aggressor na- 
tion? Because, say theologians, the province of the Holy 
See is to enunciate the moral law but not to apply it in 
specific secular disputes. For one who might blame the 
Pope for not intervening in a “moral issue,” thousands would 
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criticize him for interfering in what to them is a “political 
issue.” His mission is to teach, to interpret the doctrine of 
the Church; he does not pass judgment in conflicts of na- 
tional interests, even when one side affronts the conscience 
of the world. 

It happens that Pope Pius is on peculiarly friendly terms 
with the three principal parties in the present dispute. He 
has been twice to England on missions and is known to have 
a special tenderness for the country and the people, as well 
as a real respect for the British Government. Since the war, 
for the first time since Henry VIII, the British Government 
has a Minister to the Papal Court, sent at the direct instance 
of the King. Despite its inevitable clashes with the Fascist 
régime, the Vatican owes to Mussolini the historic reconcilia- 
tion which put an end to an abnormal estrangement between 
Church and State and is perhaps the most important of all 
factors in uniting a long-divided country. 

Add to this the special interest the present Pontiff takes 
in the Ethiopians. The only college within the confines of 
Vatican City has been built for students from Ethiopia, forty 
of whom now study in peace and safety in the heart of the 
enemy country, under the direct protection of the Pope. 
Pius XI has been on cordial terms with the Negus ever since, 
as Ras Tafari, the present Emperor of Ethiopia visited the 
Vatican ten years ago. 


* * * 


Thus personal predilections, the Pope’s duty as head of 
an international communion, and the policy of the Holy See 
combine to prevent Pius XI from taking sides in this dispute. 
There is something more. Every utterance of Pius XI proves 
to the attentive reader that in the perspective of the Vatican 
the moral issue does not appear so simple as it does to mem- 
bers, say, of the League of Nations Union. Freely inter- 
preted, it is clear that Pope Pius holds that judgment cannot 
be passed on one set of facts without weighing all the facts. 

Italy is clearly wrong in her method of seizing by force 
what she needs, he seems to say; but what right means has 
the society of nations devised to deal with a problem like 
Italy’s? Birth control, it goes without saying, would not 
seem a moral solution to the Pope; and even if the popula- 
tion remained static the Italian peninsula cannot support 
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44,000,000 people or even contain them without an explosion 
somewhere. 

The League unquestionably is right in taking action 
against a breaker of the covenant; but is it right in making 
its first strong stand on the punitive side, enforcing Article 
XVI while ignoring Article XIX, which provides for revision 
of treaties and correction of injustices? Moreover, in defend- 
ing the weak against the strong with one hand, is the other 
using the peace principle as an instrument to preserve great 
powers in their possessions? As to Ethiopia, whose moral 
rightness on all counts no one has questioned, the issue doesn’t 
seem to be too clear. As the empire disintegrates before the 
invaders’ walk-in, how much of it can be called an inde- 
pendent nation? 

* * * 

In a fog of moral issues, a tribune of morals might well 
hesitate to pick out one sin for punishment. No thoughtful 
observer in the world today can define the uneasy peace we 
labor to save as a just, even a possible peace. It is a peace 
established by war and designed to keep the world forever as 
the war left it. 

This peace is itself so hideous a proof of the futility of 
armed conflict that it explains the dread and hatred of war 
and war-makers sweeping over the world. Nothing better or 
more stable can be established by more war, that is certain; 


but in the long view it is equally certain that there must be . 


war—not all the sanctions in the world can stop it—until 
there is a league not to enforce but to create peace by work- 
ing for a true equipoise, political and economic, and giving 
all nations instead of a favored few a vested interest in the 
status quo. If the Pope condemned, where would the con- 
demnation fall? 
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The Papacy and the League 
of Nations 
Pau G. STEINBICKER, PH.D. 


An article taken from the January issue of 
The Historical Bulletin (St. Louis, Mo.). 


E question of the relationship between the Papacy 
and the League of Nations involves certain prelim- 
inary explanation. At first glance it would appear that no 
contacts of any real importance could occur between two 
institutions so widely differentiated in origin, function and 
organization as the Papacy and the League. A second, 
more pentrating glance, however, will reveal several possible 
points of contact. The League of Nations, according to the 
preamble of its own constitution, has two major objectives: 
“To promote international codperation and to achieve in- 
ternational peace and security.” With both of these ob- 
jectives the Papacy has always been in hearty accord. “The 
idea of peace founded upon justice, which is one of the essen- 
tial ideas of the evangelical message, was not destined to 
remain at the theoretical stage in the Catholic Church. 
From the earliest days of Christianity, it manifests itself as 
one of the main preoccupations of the Heads of the Church.” 
It must be clearly understood that these objectives are 
not ultimate with the Papacy as they are with the League. 
The latter promotes international codperation and world 
peace for their own sakes; the former, because they are the 
necessary stepping-stones to a more complete realization of 
the divine law of justice, which applies to nations as well as 
individuals. It must also be clearly understood that this 
fact in no wise constitutes a reason for hostility or scorn on 
the part of either institution for the other. On the con- 
trary, it should promote codperation and collaboration, and 
there is plentiful evidence to indicate that some Catholics 
at least take this view of the situation. 

Our concern, however, is not the attitudes or activities 
of individual Catholics, but of the Papacy, the Head of 
the Catholic Church, in relation to a particular interna- 
tional organization, the League of Nations. This question 
divides itself naturally into two subdivisions: first, the re- 
lations which have thus far been actually developed, and 
second, the possible future extension or diminution of those 
telations. : 
9 
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Actually, the relations between the Papacy and the 
League have been rather limited. By the fall of 1921, the 
League had been functioning for more than a year, and 
had demonstrated its value in ‘promoting world peace and 
codperation.: It was then that the Papacy took the initia- 
tive in establishing the first contact with the new interna- 
tional agency. It took the form of a communication to the 
Second Assembly, in which the Holy Father appealed “in 
strongest terms to their feelings of humanity and brother- 
hood, in order that they might take prompt and effective 
measures to aid the unhappy people of Russia.” 

The significance of this act was not lost on the Assembly. 
M. Motta, former President of Switzerland and its out- 
standing Catholic, called the attention of the delegates to 
the value of this first contact between the “sovereign Papacy, 
whose authority radiates over all peoples, and the inter- 
national institution which represents the juridical organiza- 
tion of the contemporary world.” M. Nansen, Norwegian 
and non-Catholic, the Chairman of the League Commission 
dealing with the Russian famine, referred to the Holy Fa- 
ther as the “great guardian of souls,” and characterized his 
appeal to the League as an act of great moral significance — 
“a striking proof of the sympathy he feels for the League 
of Nations, and for tthe ideas of peace, collaboration and 
fraternity for which it stands in the world.” In the follow- 
ing year, two questions of special interest for the Papacy, 
that of the British mandate over Palestine, and that of the 
reform and unification of the calendar, found a place in the 
affairs of the League, and a mild form of collaboration re- 
sulted. On the former question, the Papacy presented its 
views to ithe Council by written communication, and on the 
latter, participated by direct representation in the delibera- 
tions of the International Commission on Reform and Uni- 
fication of the Calendar. 

Thus ends the account of the direct contacts between 
the Papacy and the League. Since 1923, there have been 
no evidences of any open, official collaboration between 
the two institutions. What is the reason? All the facts 
indicate that the fault, if it can be called a fault, lies in 
no wise with the Papacy. The Holy See plainly demon- 
strated, in 1921 and 1922, that it regarded the League 
neither with hostility nor with indifference, but saw in it 
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an instrument which, like the Catholic Church, could work 
against the spread of super-nationalism and for the preserva- 
tion of peace. The cases of Papal collaboration cited above 
show that the Holy Father went as far as he could be ex- 
pected to go in clarifying his willingness to codperate. 

The next step forward, if there is to be any, must come 
from the League. So far, the Geneva institution has chosen 
politely to ignore the Papal overtures; but with Catholic 
interest and participation in its works increasing, there is 
some reason to hope for a reversal of League policy in this 
respect. With this hope, it will be of some value to analyze 
the possible forms which Papal collaboration with the 
League may properly take. 

The first and most obvious form of collaboration con- 
ceivable is full Papal membership in the League; and from 
the League point of view, it appears that nothing but advan- 
tage could result from such an arrangement, the advantage 
taking the form of increased world respect for League pro- 
nouncements, and inceased League prestige in formulating 
and mobilizing world public opinion. But from the point 
of view of the Papacy, it is unquestionable that full League 
membership, even if possible, would be wholly disadvan- 
tageous. Rather than add to the eminence of the Holy See 
as a moral and spiritual authority of world-wide dominion, 
League membership would detract from it. The rank which 
the Papacy would have to accept, namely, ordinary equality 
with the fifty-odd temporal powers belonging to the League, 
is hardly in accord with the supreme spiritual dignity of the 
Holy See. 

A further inconvenience for the Papacy becomes ap- 
parent. The competence of the Assembly and the Council, 
the League organs in which the Papacy would participate 
most regularly, covers a multitude of questions of a purely 
temporal character. In the solution of such questions, the 
Papacy has no good reason to participate; on the contrary 
it has good reason to abstain, for participation in the neces- 
sarily temporal, political and economic (and often conten- 
tious) affairs of Geneva would deprive the Holy See of its 
proper spiritual perspective. Moreover, the solution of such 
affairs often involves international agreements, conventions 
or treaties, and should the Papacy become a full-fledged 
member of the League, it would naturally be expected to co- 
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operate in the carrying out of such agreements. Again the 
result would be an undesirable entanglement in purely tem- 
poral affairs. 

There remains a final convincing objection to full Papal 
membership in the League. Article XVI of the Covenant, 
the sanctions article, imposes upon the members certain 
duties which the Holy See could under no circumstances 
accept. The point might well be made that Article XVI has 
been so emasculated by interpretation that the Papacy could 
accept it without qualms. Even admitting the point (which 
might well be argued in view of recent events) the Article 
still remains objectionable from the Papal point of view. 
The Holy See can never accept an obligation, whether real 
or rhetorical, to participate in the use of material force, 
whether financial, economic or military, against a member 
of the family of nations. Its mission is spiritual, its appeal 
is spiritual, and its sanctions are spiritual. 

Full membership in the League, must, therefore, be dis- 
missed from the realm of possibility, so far as the Papacy is 
concerned. But there are two alternatives which might well 
achieve the most satisfactory results. First of all, the 
Papacy might be admitted into the League as a special mem- 
ber, under a special statute, the object of which would be 
to introduce Pontifical representation into those League de- 
liberations where both Papacy and League had a legitimate 
interest, and also to free the Papacy from any responsi- 
bility in those affairs unrelated to its spiritual preoccupa- 
tions. This method of collaboration, however, would re- 
quire a great deal of good will to avoid complications, and 
involves the further difficulty of securing an amendment to 
the League Covenant, to provide a legal basis for special 
Papal membership. 

The other possible method of codperation’ between 
Papacy and League appears preferable in every way. The 
Pope need not become a member of the League at all. Con- 
tact would be intermittent, arising only in regard to such 
questions as were of interest both to the Holy See and the 
League. The questions of religious minorities, of the rights 
of missionaries in mandated territories, of the repression of 
scandalous international traffic, of succor to populations in 
distress, of the protection of intellectual workers, of the 
pacific settlement of international disputes, and many other 
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analogous problems present great interest from the religious 
no less than from the international point of view. If the 
League, apropos of a question of this sort, should recognize 
the advantage to itself of procuring Papal collaboration, 
nothing would be easier than to make this known by a 
message to the Vatican. 

The Holy See, undoubtedly, would in its turn be dis- 
posed to examine such a request sympathetically, and co- 
operate to the fullest extent possible. In different cases, of 
course, the codperation might take different forms. On one 
occasion it might mean unofficial Papal representation in the 
Council itself, or in the Assembly; at another time, the ap- 
pointment of Papal commissioners to participate in the de- 
liberations and decisions of this or that League commission; 
or again, investigation “on the spot” by impartial Papal 
plenipotentiaries, to determine questions of fact; or finally, 
the laying down by the Holy Father Himself of rules and 
principles to guide the League in settling a particular inter- 
national dispute, or even the making of the ultimate decision 
by the Holy Father. 

Under this arrangement of friendly collaboration from 
the outside, the governments of League States would be 
spared the delicate task of having to pronounce’ categori- 
cally on the admission of the Papacy into the League, while 
at the same time the Papacy would obtain, with no accom- 
panying disadvantages, adequate facilities for the satisfac- 
tory performance of iits international réle as the promoter 
of peace and justice on earth. Leo XIII, in his encyclical 
Immortale Dei, wrote in 1885: 


The Church, God’s immortal creation on earth, although of its 
proper nature it has as its end the salvation of souls and their eternal 
happiness, is nevertheless, even in the sphere of temporal affairs, the 
source of so many great blessings that it could not procure more or 
greater ones even had it been founded especially and directly to pro- 
mote our well-being in this life. 


The League of Nations, having the twin objectives of 
international coéperation and world peace, might well take 
advantage of Papal power to do good even in temporal 
things. Collaboration between the Papacy, with its world- 
wide moral influence, and the League, with its efficient or- 
ganization and machinery, would be of inestimable value, 
not only for the cause of world peace and fraternity, but 
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also would bring much closer that day when in actual prac- 
tice, there will be sincere observance of those duties which 
the natural law of God and the supernatural law of the 
Saviour impose on peoples in their mutual relations. 


Separation of Church and State 
WitFrip Parsons, S.J., D.D. 


A statement contributed to The Historical Bulletin 
for the current January issue. 


OME years ago, in 1928, to be exact, during the Al Smith 
campaign, I had occasion to be asked by Walter Lipp- 
mann, then chief editorial writer on the old New York World, 
to explain to him our exact doctrine on the separation of 
Church and State. When I had finished, he exclaimed, 
rather fervently: “My God, Father, why didn’t you people 
get that out six months ago? It’s too late now!” The fol- 
lowing February, at a meeting of Bishops, priests, and lay- 
men, I suggested that a concise statement of our position on 
separation of Church and State would be of paramount im- 
portance. It is characteristic of the timidity that immedi- 
ately seizes us in the United States when we mention this 
question that a cold hush seemed to invade the assembly 
when I made my suggestion. 

Many Catholics, even intellectuals, have the uncomfort- 
able feeling that it is somehow dangerous to the Church to 
confess the whole truth about our teaching on this question; 
and most non-Catholics, when we do give an explanation of 
it, feel that we are disingenuous, that we are keeping some- 
thing back. Witness the reaction to the famous Al Smith 
letter in The Atlantic Monthly. And they are probably 
right; at least they were in that case. 

Let me begin at once, then, by saying that my approach 
to the question will be from the point of view of the non- 
Catholic, since this is an essay in contemporary history of a 
doctrine. From this point of view we make two assump- 
tions, that the Catholic Church is the only instrument on 
earth designed by God by which men are to be led to Him, 
or saved; and that this Church is a perfect society. To the 
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non-Catholic mind, trained by modern science and secular 
education, it is not so difficult to make these assumptions as 
it may seem. It is accustomed to hear this done in every 
branch of knowledge. So we may as well make it clear at the 
outset that we will make no progress at all unless those two 
assumptions are admitted, either as proven, or for the sake 
of argument, as we say. They are inseparable from further 
discussion. Most people who deny our teaching on Church 
and State, like Charles C. Marshall, for instance, are really 
denying or aiming at those assumptions, not their corollaries. 

Let us see what is involved in the first assumption. First 
of all, there is the universal kingship of Christ, His absolute 
sovereignty over and ownership of all things, temporal and 
spiritual. He has personal title to every object, large or 
small, on the earth; and He has the right to complete obedi- 
ence from everybody, baptized or not, in all spiritual and 
temporal matters; that is, in everything. He has, however, 
divided the administration or trusteeship over what is thus 
granted Him: administration of temporal things is carried 
on by Him through the State; and of spiritual matters by 
Him through the Church. 

Here is the primal origin of the separation, and the rea- 
son for the subsequent union, of the two. They are two in 
themselves; and one in Him, but in Him only. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there can be, per se, no 
antagonism or opposition between the two orders; the ad- 
ministrators of them are both instruments of the same Per- 
son. If they accept their own inner finality, both will neces- 
sarily do and say the same thing, with no thought of devia- 
tion. This is the first and perfect “union” of Church and 
State; existence of the two as separate entities, and a com- 
munity of action to the same end. 

What, however, is involved in this? It is that all the 
members, or the deciding portion of them, recognize this 
kingship, and in particular recognize it as operating in spir- 
itual matters through the Church. These members, there- 
fore, will acknowledge that those political and civil actions 
of theirs which are free will be guided by the moral and reli- 
gious teaching of the Church. Being Catholics, they will be 
Catholic in external as well as in internal profession and act. 
It will be noted in passing, too, that this is the doctrine of the 
form of government and its policies depending on the con- 
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sent of the governed. From purely American principles 
there can be no dissent from it. It is also clear that there is 
actually excluded the idea of any “direct” power of the 
Church over the State. 

Right here, then, at last, lies the Church’s doctrine on 
the separation of Church and State. For it is important to 
note that the Church has also a doctrine about that. It is 
customary to say that it is a matter merely of practice, that 
the Church’s indirect power was once exercised directly; 
then indirectly; and now as counsel and advice. Granted; 
but T submit that this difference of exercise proceeds from a 
doctrine. It is not a mere surrender to the times. It is a 
hardly acknowledged doctrine, but being a rule of action, it 
certainly has a theory behind it. The Church, therefore, 
has, not one, but ¢wo theories of Church and State. The 
second, being due externally to a new circumstance, the com- 
plete laicization of the State, is in process of development. 

Let me summarize this second doctrine as well as I see 
it in its present state of development. 

Our theory of the relation of Church and State flows 
from the character of the membership of the State and 
always has. If the membership recognizes the kingship of 
Christ, and Church and State as His respective trustees in 
the spiritual and temporal orders, then naturally and obvi- 
ously there will be union of the two. This is the traditional 
theory, forged when it was unthinkable that there would 
ever be anything but homogeneity of religion in a Christian 
country, and it was never replaced by any other theory. If, 
however, there is not homogeneity of religion, if the mem- 
bership does not recognize the kingship of Christ, and the 
State is completely lay or profane, then Church and State 
not only may, but should, be separate. It would be wrong, 
in religious as well as in political theory, for the two to be 
yoked together. The result would inevitably be to enslave 
the Church to the State. 

This second theory has always existed implicitly in the 
first, but it has not developed; or rather it has developed 
in the practical order, and only obscurely in the theoretical. 
Boniface VIII certainly never taught that union of the 
Church with the State should by any right exist in Prester 
John’s empire; he would, I think, not hold that it should 
exist in any State today. The implicit element in the whole 
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original theory was the character of the membership of the 
State; and it is this that unites its two branches: one hold- 
ing for union, the other, equally peremptorily, holding for 
separation, on the same principle. It can, therefore, be 
held and taught in all sincerity that the doctrine of the 
Church today is one of the separation of Church and State. 

Moreover, when we say that union of Church and State 








is the “ideal solution,” we mean that the ideal situation is 
that all men should recognize Christ’s kingship and His 
Church, not that it would be in any way “ideal” that the 
Church and a lay State should be united. On the contrary. 
Consequently, this theory does not at all give up the Divine 
nature of the Church, its saving mission for all men, the 
objective obligation of all men to belong to it, and the ob- 
jective duty of even the lay State to submit to the Church’s 
indirect power. It merely means that until men do recog- 
nize Christ’s kingship, and as long as the State is lay, it 
would be wrong, from the Church’s own nature, for it to 
attempt as such to codperate on the State’s level. And 
when and if men do recognize Christ’s primacy, exercised 
through the Church, then quite naturally and without vio- 
lence, there will be ipso facto a union. And this would be 
entirely in accordance with the principles of our Declaration 
of Independence. 

This seems to me to be the contemporary Catholic 
theory, though I admit that as I have set it forth it is 
probably not very explicit as yet in the Church’s teaching. 
It remains to chronicle briefly a contrary evolution in the 
concept of separation in the non-Catholic mind. Accord- 
ing to this, any indirect influence by the Church on gov- 
ernment is union of Church and State. This idea is grow- 
ing stronger. Its effect is to divert the influence of religion 
entirely out of public life into the sacristy. It is because 
religion is still a powerful factor in the citizens’ minds in 
Mexico that the Church there is being persecuted. But the 
tendency is everywhere. In this country, due largely to 
Charles C. Marshall, it takes the form of pointing triumph- 
antly to our admission that our purpose and hope is to con- 
vert the United States, and in that event to bring about 
union of Church and State here. It simply ignores the fact 
that in that event separation in the true sense would be 
wrong, even according to our American principles. The 
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real animus, of course, is to head off the spiritual growth of 
the Church. 

I have no space to develop the immediate consequences 
of this doctrine. I would merely point out for further 
thought the present-day phenomenon called Catholic Action. 
A very nice thesis could be put together to show that Cath- 
olic Action is merely the new state of being of the Church 
under the accepted and quasi-permanent régime of a pro- 
fane State. With the triumph of Catholic Action, this State, 
remaining profane, will become Christian once again, in act 
if not in profession, until the further development of a new 
Christian membership will bring the world around full turn 
to another union of Church and State. 


Note.—The “Syllabus” of modern errors attached to Pius IX’s 
encyclical, Quanta cura, contained the condemned proposition: No. 55. 
Ecclesia a statu statusque ab Ecclesia sejungendus est. This bold and 
definite condemnation was one of the major objects of attack in the 
storm of indignation, stirred up by the Pontiff’s courageous “anathe- 
ma against civilization.” It seemed to reprobate, for example, the 
situation which Catholics in the United States still find most con- 
ducive to the welfare of the Church and of Religion. It was eagerly 
set upon by the anti-clerical and irreligious press. But six weeks after 
the “Syllabus” appeared, Bishop Dupanloup published a commentary 
which effectually removed all misunderstandings. His famous distinc- 
tion between la thése and l’hypothése satisfied all well-meaning objec- 
tors and received, moreover, the approbation of Pius IX and of six 
hundred and thirty Bishops. It had, in fact, been anticipated by the 
ultra-conservative Civiltd cattolica in its issue for October 2, 1863 
(Serie V, Vol. VIII, pp. 129-149). The anonymous article, from the 
pen of a Jesuit editor, is a very sane discussion of “Il Congresso cat- 
tolico di Malines e le liberta moderne.” It insists “. . . che si distingua 
la Tesi dall’I potesi” and continues: “These liberties stated as a thesis, 
that is, as principles of universal application to human nature and to 
the divine plan should be and have been condemned absolutely by the 
Roman Pontiffs, particularly by Pius VI, Pius VII and Pius IX. But 
in the form of hypothesis, that is, as an arrangement suitable to the 
special conditions of this or that nation, they may well be legitimate. 
As such Catholics may love and defend them. When they employ 
them as effectively as possible in the service of religion and justice 
they do a good and useful work.” Bishop Dupanloup placed the 
anathemas of the “Syllabus” in their proper context, showing that 
they held for the Christian society which should exist, but that their 
severity might be moderated by the unfortunate conditions then 
prevalent. Father Parsons envisages, of course, the same unfortunate 
conditions. His contentions are valid for what is decidedly not a 
“Christian society.”—(Editor of The Historical Bulletin.) 
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